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Scene — A Court  Room.  Lawyers,  Attorneys  and 
Witnesses  all  seated  in  conversation. 

Crier — Oyes,  Oyes,  Oyes!  Silence  in  the  Court!  Silence! 

(Enters  Sir  Justice  Farsight,  who  takes  his  seat  on  Bench.) 

Clerk  (Rising  and  Looking  Solemn) — Silence  in  Court! 

Crier  (Very  Loudly) — Silence!  Silence  in. Court! 

Clerk — Gentlemen  of  Jury,  answer  to  your  names: 

Calls  out  the  twelve  names,  and  twelve  men  from  audience 
take  their  seats,  ending  with  Knight  Hawke.) 

Clerk  (To  the  Jurymen) — Take  the  Book.  You  shall  well  and 
truly  try — 

Knight  Hawke — I beg  pardon,  but  I hope  the  Court  will  excuse 
my  attendance. 

Judge — On  what  ground? 

Knight  Hawke — Why,  sir,  I am  related  to  an  hotelkeeper  and  I 
am  fond  of  my  bitters. 

Judge — Cannot  you  restrain  your  passion  for  drink  so  as  to  give 
the  prisoner  a fair  trial? 

Knight  Hawke — I don’t  think  I can.  For  if  the  trial  lasted  all 
night  I might  die  before  morning  if  I could  not  get  a drink. 

Judge — You  ought  to  make  a little  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
society. 

Knight  Hawke — I can’t  help  it,  my  Lord — I like  my  beer  and 
must  have  it. 

Judge  (Pettishly) — Swear  the  Jury. 

Clerk — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  kiss  the  Book. 

(A  small  Book  is  passed  and  kissed  by  each.) 

Judge — Which  is  the  first  case  on  the  list? 

Clerk — Case  of  conspiracy  against  five  parties. 

Judge  (Writes) — ^^King  versus  Temperance  Conspiracy.  Who 
appears  in  this  cause? 

Muddle — I have  the  honor  to  appear  for  the  King,  my  Lord. 

Judge  (Writes) — Sergeant  Muddle — anvbody  with  vou,  Brother 
Muddle? 

Muddle — Barny  Quicktipple,  K.C.,  my  Lord. 

Judge  (Writing) — And  Mr.  Quicktipple. 

Straightpath — I,  and  Sir  Jesse  Sobersides,  Bart.,  have  the  honor 
to  appear  for  the  defence. 

Judge  (Still  Writing) — Brother  Straightpath  and  Brother  Sober- 
sides for  the  defence. 

Clerk  (To  Officer) — Produce  the  prisoners. 
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(All  the  prisoners  enter  the  dock.) 

Clerk  read  the  Indictment. 

John  Scott  Act,  Samuel  Reduction,  Earl  Huron  Temperance 
Alliance,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Option,  Miss  Henrietta  W.  C.  T.  U, 
First — You  are  indicted  for  wickedly  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, appearing  in  the  County  of  Huron,  in  the  towns, 
villages  and  townships,  and  so  interfering  with  the  rights, 
titles,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  good  citizens  thereof 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  trade,  employment  and  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  to  become  a common 
nuisance  and  a danger  to  the  realm  of  our  Sovereign,  His 
Majesty  King  George. 

Secondly — That  you  jointly  and  individually  have  entered  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  aided  by  many  accomplices  not 
now  in  Custody,  caused  to  be  published  numerous  books, 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  detrimental  to  the  character  and 
good  name  of  hotelkeepers,  thereby  robbing  them  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellowmen. 

Thirdly — That  you  have  deluded  and  hoodwinked,  and  mes- 
merized influential  and  wealthy  persons  who  are  now 
endeavoring  to  restrict  the  trade  of  hotelkeepers  by  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

Prisoners  (Together) — We  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
unlawfully  injuring  anyone.  And  also  we  claim  the  right 
as  Loyal  Subjects  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  influence 
the  public  by  all  fair  and  legitimate  means,  in  order  to  over- 
throw a business,  that  is  a menace  to  all  Philanthropic, 
Civil  and  Religious  institutions,  Again  we  say — Not 
Guilty— NOT  GUILTY. 

Sergeant  Muddle’s  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — ^In  the  important  case  now  before 
you,  I have  the  painful  duty  to  charge,  with  serious  and  aggra- 
vated crimes,  five  persons  who  have,  till  lately,  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  patriots  and  enemies  of  every  form  of  license 
found  among  the  people.  Be  assured,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  that  I always  feel  the  difiiculty  of  my  position  most 
vStrongly,  when  the  persons  charged  with  crimes  hold  a high 
place  in  the  affections  of  a considerable  number  of  people — 
especially  the  fairer  sex. 
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But,  whilst  remembering  these  facts,  it  is  due  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  that  a short,  sharp  and  decisive  check  should  be  put 
upon  the  doings  of  the  prisoners  and  their  fanatical  teachings, 
that  every  one  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  shall  be  protected  in 
all  future  days  in  the  pursuit  of  his  or  her  legitimate  calling. 

I regret  that  I shall  have  to  prove  that  by  the  interference 
of  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  a large 
and  respectable  class  of  tradesmen  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tempt. The  capital  invested  in  their  business  has  been  jeopar- 
dized, and  in  some  cases,  men  have  actually  been  turned  out  of 
their  business  and  have  been  forced  to  work  for  a living.  And 
this,  by  these  people.  Hypocritically — self-styled.  Temperance 
Reformers,  to  disturb  the  well-being  of  the  community.  A once 
contented  and  happy  social  county  has  been  made  as  dry  as  a 
wilderness,  and  a man’s  individual  privileges  have  been  so  inter- 
fered with  that  he  is  forced  to  go  to  London  for  a single  glass  of 
beer.  Consequently,  sham  and  hard-heartedness  stalk  about 
whilst  trade  is  stagnated  and  personal  liberty  a thing  of  the  past; 
hilarity  is  displaced  by  Sobersided  ness  and  Sourness,  and  every 
man  has  become  a rancorous  spy  on  his  neighbor’s  habits. 

These  charges,  when  proved,  will  exhibit  evil,  malice,  deep 
design  and  revenge — concentrated  into  one  huge  mass  of  pre- 
meditated guiltiness. 

The  five  prisoners,  though  very  young  in  their  evil  career, 
have  progressed  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  having  done  all 
the  injury  they  can  to  Huron  County,  are  beginning  to  influence 
Perth  and  other  Counties,  and  soon  the  trade  of  the  whole 
Province  will  be  destroyed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  after  the  evidence  has  been  submitted,  and 
that  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I say  that  heavy  punishment 
is  due  the  prisoners  for  the  vile  way  in  which  they  have  harassed 
the  peace  and  public  happiness  of  our  County,  as  well  as  cutting 
off  the  sources  of  revenue  and  wealth  lawfully  belonging  to  my 
clients. 

There  is  one  alternative  for  you  as  a Jury.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear to  your  unsophisticated  minds,  that  these  people,  on  account 
of  being  mentally  defective,  are  not  really  responsible  for  their 
actions  to  society  at  large,  then  I appeal  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
such  society  and  in  the  interest  of  my  clients  that  you  bring 
in  a verdict  of  insanity,  so  that  they  may  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  some  as^dunt  to  be  looked  after  in  the  future;  and  in  so 
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doing  you  will  merit  the  approval  of  all  honest  philanthropic 
people. 


First  Witness  for  the  Prosecution. 

CALEB  CATCHEM: 

Sergeant  Muddle — Well,  Mr.  Catchem,  what  is  your  occupation? 

Catchem — I am  an  hotelkeeper,  sir. 

M. — Where  do  you  carry  on  your  business? 

C. — My  business  has  become  defunct,  sir.  I have  been  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  prisoners  at  the  bar — and  I 
am  now  forced  to  work  for  a living. 

M. — You  mean  then,  that  through  the  influence  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  your  business  has  been  ruined? 

C. — Yes,  sir,  exactly — that’s  correct. 

M. — Which  of  the  prisoners  do  you  blame  most? 

C. — There  is  no  difference.  They  all  helped. 

M. — When  did  the  prisoners  first  commence  the  conspiracy? 

C. — It  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  when  I first  noticed  it. 

M. — Explain  to  the  Court  how  it  commenced. 

C — Well,  I had  a nice  little  business  in  (local  name)  at  the 
(local  name)  when  Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  His  Lordship 
Alliance  commenced  to  find  out  who  my  best  customers 
were.  Then  they  tried  to  influence  them  to  stop  buying 
from  me. 

M. — How  did  they  do  this? 

C. — Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.  went  all  over  town  distributing  tracts 
and  sheets  about  temperance,  the  misery  wrought  by  the 
bar.  They  also  brought  in  His  Lordship  Alliance  and  they 
held  meetings  and  delivered  addresses.  They  influenced 
all  the  preachers  in  town  to  join  them  and  a good  many 
other  men,  besides  a host  of  weak-minded  women,  and  finally 
they  had  the  whole  community  stirred  up  against  me  and 
my  business,  and  through  fear  and  intimidation  my  trade 
fell  off. 

M. — Will  you  tell  the  Court  what  Samuel  Reduction  had  to  do 
with  it? 

C. — They  brought  him  in  to  assist  them,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence they  induced  the  Council  to  pass  a by-law  taking  away 
my  entire  bar  trade  and  giving  it  to  the  other  men  in  town. 

M. — Where  did  you  go  then? 

C. — Well,  I went  out  in , to  a place  called  — — . 
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M. — How  did  you  succeed  there? 

G. — For  a while  I done  a big  business,  but  these  same  people 
followed  me.  They  could  not  do  much  alone,  so  they  called 
in  Mary  Ann  Option,  a maiden  of  twenty-four,  and  by  her 
assistance  I was  driven  out  of . 

M. — Proceed.  Tell  us  what  next? 

C. — I went  to  , because  I knew  Mary  Ann  Option  could 

not  disturb  me  so  long  as  I had  a Three-fifth  Club — I could 
knock  her  senseless  every  time. 

M. — This  is  persecution — painful,  indeed.  What  next?  I sup- 
pose you  got  away  from  these  conspirators? 

C. — Na,  sir.  Mary  Ann  Option  made  love  to  John  Scott  Act,  a 
man  her  senior  in  years,  and  he  joined  the  arch  conspirators, 
and  finally  they  drove  me  out,  after  much  expense. 

M. — Explain  how  this  expense  came  about. 

C. — Well,  you  see  I finally  decided  I must  do  something  desperate, 
vso  I called  to  my  aid  all  the  business  men  that  would  respond, 
and  I organized  the  most  powerful  organization  ever  seen 
in  Huron  County,  called  the  “Business  Men’s  Association.” 
They  employed  some  of  the  cleverest  orators  of  the  world,  at 
a $100  a night  each;  we  bought  up  all  the  space  of  County 
new^spapers  we  could  buy,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  heavy 
expenditure — for  the  hotelkeepers  had  to  pay  most  of  it — 
I lost  my  business. 

M. — I am  sure  the  Jury  are  convinced  that  you  have  been  a great 
sufferer  and  loser — I have  done  with  you. 

Cross-examination  of  CALEB  CATCHEM  by  SIR  JONATHAN 
STRAIGHTPATH: 

Sir  J. — Did  these  people  ever  tell  you  w^hy  they  opposed  your 
business? 

C. — They  said  it  was  a bad  business,  that  I w^as  making  drunk- 
ards. They  said  I w^as  taking  the  money  away  from 
mothers  and  children,  and  teaching  men  to  swear,  to  steal 
and  kill,  and  a lot  of  other  things  reall}^  too  horrible  for  me 
to  name. 

Sir  J. — And  were  the^^  not  correct? 

C. — No,  sir;  only  a heathen  would  talk  that  w^ay  about  a respect- 
able business  like  mine. 

Sir  J. — Did  you  not  have  a back  room  under  the  stairs  w here  you 
sometimes  put  men  when  drunk? 

C. — I refuse  to  answer  impertinent  questions,  sir? 
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Judge — The  question  is  proper.  You  must  answer. 

C. — Well — well — sometimes  I had  a respectable  town  banker, 
or  a lawyer  and  occasionally  a respectable  farmer,  who  took 
a little  t po  much — and  they  wanted  to  rest  up  a little  to 
work  off  their  jag  before  their  wives  and  families  would  see 
them,  and  of  course  I had  a room  for  them. 

Sir  J. — Then  it  amounts  to  this:  You  were  making  men  drunk; 
while  drunk  they  were  no  longer  respectable  men  but  beasts, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  my  clients  was  to  keep  you  from 
dethroning  the  Manhood  of  Men — by  restraining  you  from 
making  them  drunk. 

C. — No.  They  stopped  me  from  making  my  bread  and  butter. 

Sir  J. — When  you  lost  your  bar  trade,  could  you  not  make  a 
living  by  keeping  hotel. 

C. — I never  did  keep  hotel.  I only  pretended  to  like  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  fellows  do — in  order  to  get  a license  to  sell 
liquor.  My  business  was  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks. 

Sir  J. — You  may  go. 

Second  Witness  for  Prosecution. 

MICHAEL  MALONEY  (Dirty  and  slovenly  dressed) ; 

M. — Well,  Mr.  Maloney,  what  are  you? 

Mai. — Pm  an  Irishman,  sir — bad  luck  to  the  man  who  sa^^s  he 
can  whip  me. 

M. — Yes,  but  what  is  your  business? 

Mai. — Surely,  sir,  my  business  can’t  be  your  business. 

M. — I want  to  know  what  your  trade  is? 

Mai. — Oh!  then  why  didn’t  you  say  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  beginning — I see  you  want  to  know  what  my 
trade  is.  Well,  sir,  I’m  a travelling  tinker. 

M. — Oh.  I see  you  earn  your  bread  and  butter  as  a travelling 
tinker. 

Mai. — No,  sir;  allow  me  to  respectfully  inform  you  that  you’re 
wrong.  My  wife  earns  the  bread  and  butter  as  a travelling 
washwoman  and  I earn  my  fees  as  a travelling  tinker. 

M. — And  have  you  been  wronged  by  the  prisoners? 

Mai. — Yes,  sir;  I have  to  a great  extent. 

M. — Indirectly  or  directly? 

Mai. — Oh,  no,  sir,  not  directly;  it  was  some  year’s  back. 

M. — I mean  was  it  by  the  prisoners  or  through  the  prisoners,  that 
you  were  wronged? 

Mai. — Oh,  I perceive,  sir.  It  was  through  the  prisoners. 
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M. — In  what  way? 

Mai. — ril  tell  yoji,  sir,  in  half  a jiffy:  It  was — but  I hope  you'll 
excuse  me  coming  into  Court  with  my  working  dress  on. 
You  see,  I didn’t  know— 

Muddle  (Interrupting) — That  is  not  evidence. 

M. — Not  evidence.  You’re  quite  right,  sir!  I didn’t  know  that 
wasn’t  evidence.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  was 
like  this,  just  in  this  way  as  I was  going  to — to — tell  you 
when  you  interrupted  me  with  your — ''not  evidence” — ■ — 

Muddle  (Angrily) — Will  you  go  on,  sir? 

M. — Go  on,  indeed!  Sure  I shall  go  off  if  you  don’t  treat  me  as  a 
gentleman  desarves  to  be  trated. 

Muddle — What  have  you  to  say  against  the  prisoners?  That’s 
the  point! 

M. — As  you  say,  sir,  that’s  the  point  and  a sharp  point  it  is  too. 
Well,  sir,  you  must  know  that  I have  got  a wife,  though  if 
you  was  to  see  her  standing  here  beside  me,  you  wouldn’t 
think  that  she  was  my  wife  at  all,  at  all. 

Muddle — Why  not? 

M. — Because  she  dresses  herself  so  much  better  than  me,  and 
that,  sir,  is  my  complaint  against  the  prisoners. 

Muddle — Explain,  Mr.  Maloney? 

M. — I will,  sir:  At  one  time,  you  must  know,  that  I and  my  wife 
used  to  have  a drink  together;  and  if  we  did  fall  out  and  have 
a fight  once  and  a while,  yet  we  used- to  be  pretty  comfortable 
on  the  whole.  There’s  no  doubt  but  what  you’ve  noticed 
that  my  dress  isn’t  very  elegant.  Well,  at  one  time  my  wife’s 
attire  wasn’t  very  elegant  either,  but  it  matched  mine — 
but  now  if  you  please,  she’s  a teetotaler  and  the  prisoner, 
Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.,  is  to  blame.  She  got  her  to  sign  off.  The 
consequence  is  when  I go  home  a little  full — instead  of  her 
being  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  she’s  ashamed  of  me  and 
calls  me  anything  but  respectable  names.  Then  says  she, 
John  Muddle,  do  3^ou  know  I belong  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
That  means  “Women  Can  Thrash  You,”  and  she  tries  it 
on  me.  In  fact,  she  thinks  she  is  better  than  me,  and  so 
my  connubial  bliss  has  been  destroyed.  She  did  it  (point- 
ing at  Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.).  She  made  my  wife  lose  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  me  as  her  lawful  lord  and  master. 

Muddle — You  are  quite  right — a workingman’s  wife  has  no  right 
to  dress  better  than  her  husband,  and  squander  his  earnings 
on  dress. 
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M. — Your  sentiments  do  you  credit,  Your  Honor.  What  you 
say  is  quite  right  and  sensible. 

Muddle — I have  no  more  questions  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Maloney. 

M. — Thank  you,  sir;  have  you  time  to  come  out  and  have  a glass 
at ? 

Muddle — What?  I have  done  with  you. 

Cross-examination  by  SIR  JOSEPH  STRAIGHTPATH: 

Sir  J. — Now,  Mr.  Maloney,  am  I right  when  I say  that  your 
complaint  against  the  prisoner.  Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.,  is  that 
she  has  enabled  your  wife  to  dress  better  than  you,  and  thus 
become  more  respectable  ? 

M. — Well — sir — I — I — in  appearance. 

Sir  J. — Am  I right  or  not? 

M. — Oh,  quite  right. 

Sir  J, — And  can  you  think  of  anything  that  would  make  3^ou 
happy  again? 

M. — Only  one  thing,  sir.  To  be  allovred  as  I used  to  to  buy  a 
wee  drop  and  take  it  home  to  have  my  wife  drink  my  health 
with  me  as  of  old. 

Sir  J. — I think  you  said  you  used  to  fight  sometimes? 

M. — Oh,  yes,  sir — sometimes — quite  often. 

Sir  J. — And  you  call  that  happiness?  - Tell  me,  Mr.  Maloney, 
since  your  wife  became  a teetotaler,  besides  making  herself 
respectable — have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  ^^our  home? 

M. — Well — yes — yes.  I have — a little. 

Sir  J. — What  difference  have  you  noticed? 

M. — Well,  Pve  noticed  clean  curtains  to  the  windows  and  sh 
scrubbs  the  floor  clean,  and  yes,  by  Jabers,  I have  noticed 
she  has  had  the  front  pane  of  glass  put  in  that’s  been  stopped 
with  old  rags  for  six  months.  Yes,  I am  on  my  oath,  I must 
admit  there  are  several  improvements  in  the  top  floor  where 
I reside,  but  then  it’s  only  my  wife  that  appreciates  them. 
I don’t  for  often  when  I get  home  the  only  thing  I appreciate 
is  some  one  to  help  me  into  bed. 

Sir  J. — Helped  into  bed  in  a state  of  beastly  intoxication.  Now, 
though  you  know  it’s  better  for  you  and  your  home  that 
your  wife  is  a total  abstainer,  yet  you  want  her  to  go  back 
to  her  old  ways? 

M. — Well,  of  course — I — -I  take  my  enjoyment  in  m.y  own  way, 
and  if  my  wife  makes  me  miserable  playing  the  fine  lady, 
Henrietta  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  to  blame  for  it. 
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Sir  J. — Don’t  you  think  if  you  were  to  follow  her  example,  you 
too  would  wear  better  clothes,  appreciate  your  clean  home 
and  all  its  comforts  as  she  does,  and  be  a happy  man 

M. — I feel  you  are  quite  right,  sir.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
it.  I have  been  a big  fool — a big  fool-— I’ll  try  to  be  like 
my  wife,  sir,  that  I will. 

Muddle  (jumping  up  in  a rage) — My  Lord,  this  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  J. — You  may  retire,  Mr.  Maloney. 

M. — Thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you’ve  told  me,  and  if  you  want 
any  pots  or  kettles  mended.  I’ll  do  them  cheap — good-day 
to  3^e,  sir. 

Third  Witness  for  Prosecution. 

DR.  KILM-QUICK: 

Mr.  Muddle — Well,  my  dear  Dr.  Kilm-Quick,  do  you  know  the 
prisoners? 

Dr.  Kilm-Quick — That  I do,  sir — everyone  of  them — to  my 
sorrow. 

M. — Where  do  you  practice. 

Dr. — Poverty  Street, . 

M. — Is  your  practice  very  extensive? 

Dr. — No,  sir — not  by  any  means. 

M. — Had  you  at  one  time  more  patients  than  now? 

Dr.^ — That  I had,  sir,  before  these  Temperance  fanatics  meddled 
and  muddled  the  affairs  of  our  town. 

M. — So  you  attribute  your  falling  off  in  customers  to  the  pris- 
oners? 

Dr. — Certainly  I do.  If  they  had  minded  their  business,  I 
should  have  been  riding  in  an  automobile  by  this  time. 

M. — No  doubt  of  it,  sir.  And  what  means  did  they  employ"? 
To  rob  you  of  your  practice? 

Dr. — Well,  first  of  all,  they  scattered  lying  .sheets,  held  meetings 
and  delivered  addresses,  and  organized  Temperance  Societies 
and  Alliances. 

M. — What  else? 

Dr. — The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  They  succeeded  in  getting  a 
great  many  people  to  take  their  advice  and  become  tee- 
totalers; consequently  they  don’t  want  nearly  so  much 
medicine.  I used  to  have  twenty  cases  of  pneumonia  every 
winter  that  brought  me  in  $100  each.  I have  lost  this,  as 
these  men  don’t  get  drunk  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
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weather,  and  so  don’t  take  sick — I tell  you  teetotalism  is 
bad  for  the  doctor’s  business.  Then  there  are  hardly  any 
accidents.  Tom  Smith,  while  drunk,  froze  his  hand,  and 
I got  $150  for  attending  him.  Old  Man  Moses  fell  dowrf 
stairs  in  the  Town  Hall.  Of  course  he  had  a few  drinks  in 
him — I got  $100  for  attending  him.  People  are  buying 
more  clothing  and  food  perhaps. 

M. — Do  you  know  if  the  prisoners  have  harassed  other  men  in 
business? 

Dr. — Yes.  Mr.  , the  undertaker,  don’t  get  half 

so  many  jobs  as  once  he  did. 

M. — You  are  both  to  be  pitied — but  I believe  there  is  another 
doctor  in  your  neighborhood — is  there  not? 

Dr. — Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

M. — How  does  he  do? 

Dr. — Oh,  he  was  brought  in  by  these  teetotalers.  He  don’t 
believe  in  giving  his  patients  spirits,  and  these  cranks  all 
go  to  him. 

M. — What!  He  never  orders  beer  or  spirits? 

Dr. — No,  never — not  even  in  a case  of  life  and  death. 

M. — Then  it  is  a vile  shame  that  human  lives  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  such  a man. 

Dr. — It  is,  sir.  You  see,  disease  is  in  the  system,  and  I send  in 
spirits  to  hunt  it  out. 

M. — You  are  a very  sensible  doctor.  In  that  case  also  it  makes 
trade  bad  for  the  hotelkeeper? 

Dr. — Yes,  sir.  Only  yesterday  a hotelkeeper  told  me  if  all  the 
sick  people  went  to  a teetotal  doctor,  he  would  have  soon 
to  close  his  bar  room. 

M. — Your  evidence  increases  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  I am 
through. 

Cross-examination  of  DR.  KILM-QUICKby  SIR  J.  STRAIGHT- 
PATH,  K.C.: 

Sir  J. — Now,  Dr.  Kilm-Quick,  I shall  pass  over  the  greater  part 
of  your  evidence  as  not  being  worthy  of  remark.  But  I 
shall  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Court,  how  you  and  the 
hotelkeeper,  when  he  had  a license,  were  on  such  friendly 
terms? 

Dr. — It  is  not  a fair  question.  And  I won’t  answer  it. 

Sir  J. — But  you  must  answer  it. 
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Dr. — I emphatically  object  to  do  so. 

Sir  J. — I have  no  doubt  it  would  embarrass  you,  so  I’ll  just  tell 
the  Court  for  you. 

Dr. — But  I am  sure  you  don’t  know. 

Sir  J. — Lawyers  are  not  always  as  Green  as  they  look.  You 
come  here  to  v/itness  against  five  respectable  people.  Why 
should  I spare  your  character? 

Dr. — Be  careful  what  you  say  of  my  professional  character,  sir, 
or  I will  make  it  warm  for  you  (Angrily). 

Sir  J. — Silence,  sir.  The  reason  for  the  friendship  between 
you  and  the  hotelkeeper  is:  You  recommend  your  patients 

beer,  ale,  wine,  brandy  and  the  hotelkeeper  pays  you  a 
commission  on  what  he  sells  your  patients.  Mind  you  are 
on  oath  and  I have  witnesses  to  prove  it — is  that  so? 
Answer  me  at  once? 

Dr. — I~I — er — um.  I am  not  compelled  to  confess  anything. 

Sir  J. — Very  well— we  will  let  your  answer  go  for  what  it  is  worth  . 
But,  mind  you,  sir,  I shall  enquire  into  your  doings  and  bring 
them  to  light. 

Fourth  Witness  for  the  Prosecution. 

GRAB  MUCHPROFIT: 

Muddle — What  is  your  profession? 

G.M.  — I am  the  head  of — the  head,  mind  you — of  the  well- 
known  and  I may  say- — celebrated  firm  of  Much  Profit  & 
Co.,  Brewers. 

M. — Do  you  know  the  prisoners? 

G.M.— Not  personally,  though  I have  suffered— yes,  sir,  suffered 
from  a great  many  of  their  vile  deeds. 

M. — Can  you  name  one? 

G.M. — I could  name  a thousand — yes,  sir — a thousand,  and 
coming  from  me  you  may  be  sure  they  would  be  correct — ^ 

yes,  sir,  correct. 

M. — I have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  kindly  name  one  instance  in 
which  you  have  been  wronged? 

G.  M. — I will — yes,  I have  not  the  slightest  objection!  In  fact, 

I am  anxious.  Yes,  sir,  anxious  that  the  prisoners’  deeds 
should  be  known  to  the  Court;  therefore  I will  mention  an 
instance  in  which  I have  suffered — suffered  much  and 
suffered  long  through  the  prisoners. 

M. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Muchprofit.  Proceed. 
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G.  M. — Well,  you  must  know — in  fact,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  you  do  know — everybody  knows — that  for 
years  I sat  in  the  House — vsat  sir,  remember,  sir — sat  in 
the  house,  on  my  seat — my  seat  ,sir,  as  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment. or  in  other  phraseology,  I was  an  M.P.  I shall  not 
put  in  a lot  of  useless  words — quite  foreign  to  a Court  of 
Justice — for  a Court  of  Justice  is  not  the  place  for  a man  or 
a woman  or  a child  to  make  unnecessary  remarks.  And  in 
Parliament  we  never  do  so.  You  see,  sir,  I have  acquired 
the  habit  of  brevity — a very  good  habit,  sir,  to  introduce 
into  this  Court.  Being  a man  of  few  words — yes,  sir,  of  few 
words,  there  is  no  fear — in  fact  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ghost  of  a chance  of  a fear  of  my  digressing  from  my  firm 
resolve  of  giving  my  evidence  in  a nut  shell.  When  I make  a 
resolve,  no  man  or  woman  on  earth  or  in  the  earth — for  when 
a man  is  underground,  like  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  he 
is  not  on  the  earth  but  under  the  earth — can  make  me  alter  it. 
Being  a man  of  few  words,  my  motto  is  “ Multum  in  Parvo.’' 
Yes.  vsir,  “Multum  in  Parvo.“  As  we  say  in  Parliament,  I 
shall  come  to  the  point  directly — come  to  the  point  at  once, 
when  a man  takes  up  the  time  of  others — being  others  it — 
it  is  not  his  own  time — a man  can’t  always  choose  his  own 
time;  but,  as  you  have  doubtless  found  out  by  this  time 
that  I am  a man  of  few  words — as  such,  I will  come  to  the 
point. 

Muddle — I should  be  obliged  if  you  would. 

Judge — I have  not  hitherto  interfered  with  the  witnesses,  but  I 
must  caution  our  ex-M.P.  to  keep  to  the  point. 

G.  M. — Well,  as  I told  the  Court,  I was  an  M.P.  at  the  last 
election.  Besides  myself,  there  was  another  candidate. 
Yes,  sir,  a teetotar  candidate,  who  contested  the  riding 
with  me,  yes,  sir,  with — No,  I am  wrong,  I should  have 
said  against  me.  He  spent  no  money,  while  I spent  a 
fortune — yes,  sir,  a fortune.  I paid  all  my  workers,  but 
thevSe  prisoners  at  the  bar  and  a lot  of  preachers,  who  should 
be  at  the  bar,  helped  my  opponent,  and  I was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 

. — So  you  ascribe  the  result  to  the  prisoners. 

M. — Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  They  were  the  sole  cause  of  it. 

. — What  means  did  the  prisoners  use  to  deprive  you  of  your 
seat  in  Parliament? 
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G.  M. — Most  vile  means,  sir — most  underhand.  Sly  means 
not  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  civilized  world. 
But,  before  I tell  you,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Court  to 
prepare  for  a great  surprise.  Yes,  sir,  an  awful  surprise. 
These  Temperance  Cranks,  and  especially  the  women,  went 
from  house  to  house  and  told  the  electors — had  the  audacity, 
the  temerity,  the  impudence  to  send  men  round  to  the 
electors,  telling  them  that  I — ^yes,  sir,  I remember  that,  I — 
actually  telling  them  that  Thad  done  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  during  the  eighteen  years  I had  been  in  Parliament 
representing  them — done  nothing,  only  keep  my  seat  warm. 

M. — Anything  else,  my  dear  Mr.  Muchprofit? 

G.  M. — They  sent  around  papers  in  black  and  v/hite,  saying  it 
would  be  better  to  have  Temperance  Men  in  Parliament  like 
(put  in  the  names  of  some  local  Temperance  Men), 
than  to  have  Brewers,  and  consequently,  the  whole  of 
Canada  is  made  to  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  my  most 
valuable  services. 

M. — Thank  you.  Thap.k  you. 

Cross-examination  of  GRAB  MUCHPROFIT,  by  SIR  J 
STRAIGHTPATH: 

Sir  J. — Now,  Mr.  Muchprofit 

G.  M. — The  head  of  the  firm  of  Muchprofit  & Co.,  Brewers,  if 
you  please. 

Sir  J. — Oh,  very  well,"  sir.  Now,  Mr,  Muchprofit,  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Muchprofit  & Co.,  Brewers — Is  that  sufficient, 
or  shall  I say,  the  late  lamented  M.P.? 

G.  M. — Hem — er — hem. 

Sir  J. — I think  you  said  you  could  name  one  thousand  vile  deeds 
of  the  prisoner. 

G,  M. — I certainly  did  say  so. 

Sir  J. — At  once  proceed  to  name  them,  (To  the  Clerk)  Please 
number  them  as  you  write  them  down. 

M. — What  did  you  say,  name  a thousand? 

Sir  J. — Yes,  Mr.  Muchprofit,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Muchprofit 
Co.,  Brewers. 

M. — No,  sir,  I — I — er — I would  not  take  up  so  much  time  of 
the  Court. 

Sir  J. — I persist  in  my  request  that  you  name  these  thousand 
vile  deeds? 
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M. — I may  have  exaggerated  a trifle — there  may  not  be  more 
than  five  hundred — 

Sir  J. — There  should  be  no  room  for  exaggeration  when  under 
oath. 

M. — Oh,  I have  no  doubt  I could  name  a great  many.  Yes,  sir, 
a great  many. 

Sir  J. — Then  do  so  at  once,  sir,  or  I shall  ask  the  Judge  to  commit 
you  for  perjury. 

M. — I am  not  accustomed  to  receive  orders  from  you,  sir. 

Sir  J. — No — you  are  more  apt  to  receive  orders  from  the  hotel- 
keepers.  But  I want  you  to  prove  your  statement? 

M. — Well,  I can  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  the 
means  of  taking  my  seat  in  Parliament. 

Sir].— Well? 

M. — No,  sir,  not  at  all  well.  Then  they  have  deprived  the 
country  of  the  chance  of  having  me  as  a statesman. 
Yes,  sir,  a great  statesman. 

Sir  J. — The  chance,  I think  you  said? 

M. — Yes,  sir,  the  chance.  I did  say  chance.  I say  it  again. 
The  CHANCE. 

Sir  J. — Don’t  flatter  yourself — ^Tm  sure  the  Jury  will  agree  with 
you.  It  was  a chance. 

M. — Then — she  has — he  has— they  have  been  the  means  of 
taking  my  seat  in  Parliament  from  me 

Sir  J. — You  said  that  once  before. 

M. — Well,  what  if  I did — I repeat  it.  Yes,  sir.  Repeat  it. 

Sir  J. — I wonder  that  you  like  to  repeat  evils,  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Muchprofit  & Co.,  Brewers,  ex-late-M.P.? 

M.  (Very  Loudly) — I repeat  what  I choose.  Yes,  sir,  what  I 
choose. 

Sir  J. — The  Court  does  not  require  such  boisterous  fashion. 
Come,  you  are  a long  way  from  a thousand. 

M. — They — she — he — the  prisoners.  Yes,  sir,  the  prisoners — • 

I repeat,  the  prisoners  have I decline  to  name  any 

more. 

Sir  J. — Is  it  in  your  power  to  name  them? 

M. — Certainly  it  is,  but  I decline  to  do  so. 

Judge — You  must  do  as  your  learned  counsel  tells  you. 

M. — Am  I bound  to  do  so,  my  Lord. 

Judge — You  are. 

M. — Then  I really — really  I must  confess,  that,  that  I cannot 
remember  any  more  just  now. 
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Sir  J. — No,  sir,  you  have  been  unable  to  prove  one  statement 
It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  continue  any  further. 

Fifth  Witness  for  the  Prosecution. 

WILLIAM  SOAKER: 

Muddle — Do  you  know  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Soaker? 

S. — Not  personally,  only  I’ve  seen  ’em. 

M. — Then  you  have  never  made  their  acquaintance? 

S. — Oh,  no;  I would  be  sorry  to  do  that — I choose  my  com- 
panions. 

M. — Where  are  you  employed? 

S. — At  the  firm  of  Walker  & Plank. 

M. — What  do  you  do? 

S. — Walk  the  streets  and  starve  or  beg. 

M. — Have  the  prisoners  ever  practised  their  evil  arts  on  3^011? 

S — Oh,  yes.  The}^  make  me  lose  ever3^  job  I get. 

M. — How  is  that? 

S.- — Well,  they  preach  teetotalism,  and  they  make  men  who  are 
employers  of  labor  believe  that  a teetotaler  can  do  more 
work,  and  is  to  be  trusted  sooner  than  a man  like  me  who 
takes  a social  glass  to  warm  his  body. 

M. — Can  you  tell  the  Court  any  special  instances  in  which  the 
prisoners  kept  you  out  or  put  you  out  of  a job? 

S. — Yes,  sir.  I tried  to  get  on  the  railroad  as  a brakeman  and 
the  manager  sent  a letter  to  ask  about  my  character,  and 
these  people  informed  him  I was  a social  drinker,  and 

— — . gQ^  jQ]3^  I next  went  to  v/ork  for . 

And  one  night  I got  a little  full,  and  the  next  morning  Boss 
told  me  he  had  become  acquainted  with  these  Temperance 
Cranks,  and  out  of  respect  for  them,  he  was  going  to  hire  a 
teetotaler,  and  I got  bounced. 

(Put  in  here  several  other  local  hits  about  emplo3unent.) 

M. — Do  these  teetotalers  work  for  less  nione3^? 

S. — No,  sir,  they  generally  get  more. 

M. — Can  you  mention  any  case  where  an}^  of  your  chums  have 
suffered  through  prisoners? 

S. — Yes,  sir.  Tom  Jones,  a jolly  chap,  always  ready  to  have  a 

glass  with  a fellow  for  company — well,  he  worked  for , 

the  tailor  on  piece  work,  and  one  day  an  order  for  a st3dish 
wedding  came  in  and  Tom  was  to  make  the  coat.  Just  to 
be  in  good  trim,  he  slipped  out  for  a wee  drop,  and  the  boss 
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■,  who  he  said 


laid  him  off  the  job  and  gave  it  to 

was  a teetotaler. 

M. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Soaker,  that  will  do. 

Cross-examination  of  WILLIAM  SOAKER: 

Sir  J. — Since  Scott  Act  came  in  force,  has  it  made  any  difference 
with  work? 

S. — Well,  perhaps  it  has. 

Sir  J. — I thought  so.  And  you  know  some  of  your  chums  who 
are  now  on  the  water-wagon — have  good  jobs  that  before 
had  none? 

S. — I know  one  or  two. 

Sir  J. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  men  you  have  worked  for  found  out 
that  without  drink  you  could  do  better  work  and  more  of  it? 

S.— Yes.  I could  do  more,  but  I was  used  up  and  tired  out. 

Sir  J. — Do  I make  a mistake  when  I say  a man  on  piecework 
who  does  more  gets  more  money? 

S.  — That  is  so.  But  money  will  not  save  a man’s  life. 

Sir  J. — Then,  in  reality,  if  my  clients  have  been  the  means  of 
taking  work  from  such  men  as  you  and  given  it  to  other 
men,  they  have  evidently  conferred  a benefit  upon  the 
public — :because  the  work  will  be  done  properly.  You  may 
go,  sir. 

Sixth  Witness  for  The  Prosecution. 

MRS.  TIPPLELADY: 

Muddle — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  female  prisoners,  Mrs. 
Tipplelady? 

T.  — Well,  sir,  rtiy  husband  introduced  me  to  Miss  W.  C.  T.  U. 

But  I never  liked  her  style. 

M. — Then  you  have  been  in  her  company? 

T. — Oh,  yes — she  has  often  been  to  my  house — she  is  a great 
friend  of  my  husband’s. 

M. — Since  your  husband  has  been  a friend  of  Miss  W.  C.  T.  U., 
has  his  conduct  been  any  different  to  you? 

T.' — Yes,  sir.  She  has  persuaded  him  to  ill-treat  me  in  many 
ways. 

M. — Indeed,  what  a scoundrel!  Will  you  name  some  of  them? 

T. — I will,  sir,  you  must  know  that  my  health  has  been  very  bad 
, for  some  time,  and  I have  had  to  take  a little  spirits  to 
prevent  me  from  giving  away  altogether.  But,  when  my 
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husband  became  a teetotaler,  he  was  advised  by  Miss 
W.  C.  T.  U.  to  stop  me  from  having  my  wee  drop,  which  I 
only  took  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  He  said  that  if  a 
man  who  worked  hard  like  him  could  do  without  it,  a woman 
who  did  very  little  work  could  do  without  it  too.  So  he 
took  the  prisoner’s  advice  and  forbid  me  getting  any. 

M. — And  did  you  put  up  with  his  tyranny,  my  dear  madame? 

T. — I should  have  had  to,  only  for  our  grocer. 

M. — Oh,  what  had  he  to  do  with  it? 

T. — Well,  sir,  he  kindly  offered  to  supply  me  with  spirits  and  put 
it  on  the  bill  as  tea,  so  my  husband  would  not  know,  and  by 
this  means  I regained  my  health. 

M. — Yes,  my  dear  madame,  and  after  this  all  went  well? 

T.— ~0h,  no.  It  ended  very  badly — for  these  prisoners  got  to 
work  and  put  the  hotelkeeper  out  of  business  and  my  grocer 
can’t  get  it. 

M.— Bad — shocking!  So  you  are  deprived  of  the  support  you 
got  from  your  spirits? 

T. — Yes,  sir,  and  I am  daily  wasting  away  through  such  treat- 
ment. 

M. — And  won’t  your  husband  on  any  occasion  allow  spirits? 

T. — No,  sir,  not  even  on  wash  day,  and  every  one  knows  that  a 
woman — a delicate  one  like  me,  cannot  go  through  a day’s 
washing  without  a little  something  to  keep  down  spasarns. 

M. — Of  course,  my  dear  madame,  you  have  suffered  through  the 
meddling  of  the  prisoners. 

MRS.  TI PPLEL AD Y— Cross-examined  by  SIR  J.  S.: 

Sir  J. — You  don’t  look  as  if  you  received  ill-treatment? 

T. — No,  sir — but  I suffer  inwardly. 

Sir  J. — When  your  husband  used  to  drink,  did  he  ever  ill-use  you? 

T. — Well,  sir,  sometimes. 

Sir  J. — What  do  you  mean  by  sometimes— on  Saturday  nights? 

T. — Sometimes  twice  a week,  sir. 

Sir  J . — Does  he  ever  beat  you  now? 

T. — No,  sir.  He  has  been  much  better  of  late  since  he  joined  the 
Teetotaler’s  Club. 

Sir  J. — Then  you  admit  that  he  is  better  without  drink? 

T. — Oh,  dear  yes.  A thousand  times  better.  Teetotalism  is  a 
fine  thing  for  men — but  a little  drop  is  necessary  for  \a 
delicate  woman  like  me. 
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Sir  J. — It  is  a marvelous  thing  that  you  have  survived  the  sacri- 
fice of  drink.  Judging  from  your  looks,  if  the  ill-treatment 
of  your  husband  is  what  you  have  described  it  to  be,  the 
more  he  gives  you  of  it,  the  better.  I would  say  to  him— 
double  the  dose.  You  may  go,  madame. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

Sir  J.  Straightpath’s  Address. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

For  my  own  part,  I fail  to  perceive  that  the  prosecution 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  prisoners  are  anything  like 
the  vile  creatures  that  are  put  before  us  in  this  indictment.  I 
contend  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  instead  of  showing 
the  immense  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  have  rather  proved  them  to 
be  public  benefactors. 

The  grievance  of  one  full-blown  witness,  the  late  M.P.,  was 
that  the  prisoners  have  deprived  the  country  of  the  Chance  of 
some  day  possessing  him  as  a statesman.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  the  whole  time  that  witness  sat  in  Parliament, 
his  voice  was  never  once  heard  in  any  debate  on  any  question 
whatever.  And  let  me  further  add  that  his  successor,  whom  my 
clients  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  returning  in  his  place, 
has  more  than  once  been  heard  upholding,  defending,  advancing 
the  cause  of  sobriety  and  other  good  reforms,  so  that  the  County 
in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Muchprofit,  still  has  a 
chance  of  adding  the  name  of  another  real  statesman  to  the  list  of 
Canadian  worthies.  My  learned  brother,  the  Counsel  for  the 
Prosecution,  said  that  to  him  it  was  astonishing  that  any  one 
should  start  a crusade  against  such  a boom  to  mankind  as  strong 
drink. 

When  we  see  a thing  blighting  the  flower  of  youth,  cutting 
off  the  branch  of  manhood  and  blasting  the  tree  of  age,  ruining 
homes,  blighting  lives,  damning  souls — shall  we  stand  idly  by 
and  allow  it  to  carry  on  its  work  of  devastation,  without  an  effort 
to  stop  its  poverty,  misery  and  crime?  Now,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  I shall  endeavor  to  show  you  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
my  clients,  and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  dispose  of  them  as  your 
conscience  shall  direct.  I might  produce  fifty  witnesses,  one  or 
two  from  every  sphere  and  avenue  of  life — but  this  is  not  neces- 
vSary,  so  I will  content  myself  with  some  half  dozen. 
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First  Witness  for  The  Defence. 

GOLIATH  FREEMAN: 

Sir  J. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Freeman? 

F. — I am  happy  to  say  that  I am,  sir — I know  every  one  of  them. 

Sir  J. — How  long  have  you  known  them? 

F. — I have  known  them  all  for  about  six  years. 

Sir  J. — Do  you  know  anything  against  their  character? 

F. — Nothing. 

Sir  J. — Do  you  know  any  good  of  them? 

F. — I know  nothing  but  good  about  them. 

Sir  J. — Were  you  always  in  favor  of  teetotalism? 

F. — I am  sorry  to  say  I was  not,  sir — I used  to  patronize  the  bar 
room  in  (Exeter)  quite  often. 

Sir  J. — Were  you  a great  drinker? 

F. — No;  I used  to  take  about  two  drinks  of  brandy  a day,  and 
once  and  a while  get  tight. 

Sir  J. — What  did  it  cost  you  for  drink? 

F. — Two  drinks  of  brandy  a day  cost  me  $110  a year. 

Sir  J. — And  what  did  it  cost  you  for  a drunk? 

F. — Oh,  I suppose,  when  you  count  all  the  treats,  it  would  take 
$10.  But  it  generally  costs  a man  whatever  he  has  in  his 
pocketbook. 

Sir  J. — Explain  what  you  mean  by  that? 

F. — ^Well,  you  see,  when  a man  has  enough  to  make  him  funny 
he  will  stick  to  it,. till  he  gets  into  trouble,  so  there  is  always 
some  one  in  the  bar  room  crowd  who  thinks  he  does  a man 
a kindness  to  relieve  him  of  his  money;  so  when  a fellow 
gets  so  drunk  that  he  don’t  know  his  pocket  from  his  head, 
somebody  generally  steals  what  he  has  left,  and  when  he 
has  no  money  he  must  get  out. 

Sir  J. — Did  liquor  generally  agree  with  you? 

F.— No,  sir — when  1 put  it  in  my  stomach,  it  always  went  up  to 
my  head,  and  became  boss  of  the  job. 

Sir  J. — What  turned  3^ou  against  it? 

F. — Miss  W.  C.  T.  U.  got  me  to  s\:ear  off. 

Sir  J. — And  have  you  quit  it  ever  since? 

F. — No,  sir. 

Sir  J. — How  was  that? 

F. — Weil,  I did  for  a while,  but  one  da^^  passing  the  — — — — ^ 
where  I used  to  drink,  I got  a good  smell  and  the  old  appetite 
came  back  and  I got  full.  Next  day  Miss  W.  C.T.  U.  came 
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to  see  me  and  I was  sorry  and  swore  off  again.  She  went 
and  brought  in  Sam  Reduction  and  Earl  Alliance,  and  be- 
tween the  crowd  they  closed  up  the House  and  I 

was  safe. 

Sir  J. — And  you  have  been  a teetotaler  ever  since? 

F. — ^No,  sir.  I was  for  two  years  when  I fell  in  with  some  fellows 

that  used  to  frequent  the , and  in  a moment 

of  weakness  they  induced  me  to  break  out  again. 

Sir  J. — What  happened  then? 

F. — Well,  these  Temperance  people  called  in  John  Scott  Act  and 
he  closed  up  every  bar,  and  I have  no  trouble  since — and  I 
am  as  happy  as  a Lord. 

Sir  J. — You  give  the  credit  for  your  rescue  then  to  all  my  clients? 

F. — Yes,  sir.  They  all  befriended  me  and  my  wife  told  me  (she 
is  sick,  sir)  when  I got  in  the  box  to  tell  you  these  people 
had  put  clothes  on  her  back,  bread  in  my  children’s  mouths, 
carpets  on  the  floor,  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  made  us  a 
happy  home. 

Cross-examined  by  SERGT.  MUDDLE: 

Muddle — You  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  Avay  in  which  the 
prisoners  had  befriended  your  family.  Can  you  den}^  they 
did  it  at  the  expense  of  the  hotelkeeper?  Be  careful  how 
you  answer. 

F. — Well,  I admit  they  took  money  out  of  his  trade  and  finally 
put  him  out  of  business,  but  in  so  doing  they  saved  one 
hundred  homes  in  our  town,  and  now  he  can  do  what  the 
rest  of  us  do — get  out  and  earn  a respectable  living  and  not 
exist  like  a bloodsucker  by  sapping  the  life  out  of  people. 

M. — Listen  to  me,  sir.  Before  you  became  an  abstainer,  did 
you  not  get  into  trouble  and  were  arrested? 

-Yes,  vsir. 

. — And  did  not  the  hotelkeeper  get  you  out? 

— No,  sir.  It  was  these  temperance  people  that  got  me  out. 
— ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  client  did  not  lend  you  money 
to  straighten  out  your  business? 

F. — Yes,  sir,  he  did.  But  it  was  lent  at  12  per  cent,  interest, 
and  on  conditions  that  I should  continue  to  be  one  of  his 
customers,  and  I got  further  and  further  in  until  these 
temperance  people  came  to  me  and  showed  me  that  I could 
pay  m}^  debts  and  get  on  my  feet  if  I would  let  drink  alone. 
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They  would  help  me  and  they  did,  and  I saved  what  I used 
to  spend  at  his  bar,  and  in  two  years  I paid  all  my  debts  and 
to-day  am  an  honest  man. 

Muddle — That’s  a very  fine  story,  indeed.  You  may  go. 

Second  Witness  for  Defence. 

G0LI4TH  CLE ANSWEEP  (Dressed  as  Darkie  if  possible) : 

Sir  J.— Mr.  Cleansweep,  what  is  your  occupation? 

C. — I am  a doctor,  sir. 

Sir  J. — What?  You  a doctor? 

C. — Yes,  sir,  I cures  smokey  chimbleys. 

Sir  J. — Oh,  I see,  you  are  a chimney  doctor. 

C. — Now,  3^ou’ve  hit  it,  sir,  and  like  most  doctors  I get  to  the 
top  by  Degrees. 

Sir  J. — You  know  the  prisoners? 

C. — Yes,  sir,  all  of  them.  I fell  in  love  with  them. 

Sir  J. — How  long  have  you  known  them? 

C. — Well,  let  me  see,  how  long  have  I been  married? 

Sir  J. — What  has  your  marriage  to  do  with  it? 

C. — Because  I became  a teetotaller  six  months  before  I got  my 
wife  (or  I never  would  have  got  her.  Bless  her  soul—she 
wears  a White  Ribbon  if  her  face  is  black).  And  I have  been 
married  to  my  own  lawful  spouse  (that's  what  they  call  a 
wife  in  poetry) — she  is  as  fine  a wench  as  ever  wore  a green 
muslin  dress  to  be  married  in,  that  she  is — I remember  the 
day  when 

Sir  J. — I want  to  know  how  long  you  have  known  the  prisoners? 

C. — Well,  we  have  been  married  three  years;  so  I have  known 
them  three  years  and  six  months. 

Sir  J. — Have  these  temperance  people  been  good  to  you? 

C. — Law’s  massy,  yes.  Through  them  I got  my  ivife. 

Sir  J. — You  must  have  a good  wife? 

C. — You  bet  your  best.  Will  I bring  her  in  and  show  her  to 
you.  She  makes  such  lovely  dumplins!  I make  ’em  scarce. 

Sir  J. — Can  3^ou  truthfully  say,  my  clients  have  never  done  you 
an}^  harm? 

C. — Harm — no,  .sir!  Look  at  'em,  sir.  Do  you  think  such 
lovely  creatures  could  harm  a poor  soul? 

Sir  J. — Has  drink  ever  done  you  harm? 

C. — Well,  it  would  have  done.  If  it  had  not  have  been  for 

wife — as  is  now.  Oh,  she  is — but  did  I tell  you  about  her 
before? 
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Sir  J. — Can  you  mention  an  instance  in  which  temperance  has 
benefitted  you,  through  my  clients? 

C. — Oh,  yes,  sir.  Through  them  I got  my  wife — and  few  men 
possess  a jewel  like  mine — if  that  ain’t  a benefit,  I don’t 
know  what  is. 

Sir  J. — Yes,  sir,  you  are  quite  right,  but  I want  you  to  mention 
another  instance.  i 

C. — Well,  you  know  at  one  time  before  I was  married  (I  should 
like  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife).  Well,  I used  to  get  drunk 
over  night  and  have  a headache  next  morning,  then  I would 
have  some  more  drink  to  make  my  head  better — which  it 
never  did — that  always  gave  me  an  appetite  for  some  more. 
Then  at  night  I got  drunk  again,  so  that  I might  be  provided 
with  another  headache,  so  I would  want  some  more  and 
not  lose  my  appetite.  But  these  people  got  hold  of  me 
and  since  they  did,  I have  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a 
nice  little  house,  outside  the  town — with  a nice  little  gate 
that  leads  to  a nice  little  garden — then  I’ve  got  a nice  little 
pigsty  with  some  nice  little  pigs.  And  I’ve  got  some  nice 
little  chickens  to  lay  me  some  nice  little  eggs  (and.  Judge, 
I don’t  gone  and  steal  your  chickens  like  I used  to).  And 
me,  my  nice  little  wife  and  our  nice  little  baby  are  as  happy 
and  comfortable  as  my  nice  little  donkey— when  I let’s  him 
loose  in  the  thistle  patch. 

Sir  J. — Have  the  prisoners  done  anything  else  for  you? 

C. — Oh,  yes.  For  the  most  important  member  of  our  family, 
they  have  enabled  me  to  buy  a perambulator,  and  for  my 
nice  little  donkey  a cart  in  which  I carry  my  surgical  instru- 
ments. But,  sir,  to  tell  you  all  would  take  longer  than  time 
to  physic  a half  dozen  smokey  chimbleys. 

Sir  J. — Doubtless,  it  would,  Mr.  Cleansweep.  I have  done. 

Cross-examined  by  MUDDLE: 

. — You  call  yourself  a doctor? 

— Yes,  sir — I do  when  I am  dressed  for  a job.  You  might  call 
me  the  black  doctor. 

. — Yes,  yes,  but  there  is  no  time  for  such  minute  detail? 

— You’re  afraid  of  too  much  detail,  are  you? 

. — No,  sir.  I’m  afraid  of  nothing. 

— Then  you  must  be  a coward — to  be  afraid  of  nothing. 

. — Attend  to  me,  sir — and  give  me  none  of  your  impudence! 

— You’ve  got  enough  of  your  own,  I pre.sume? 
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M. — Will  you  attend  to  me,  sir? 

C. — Yes,  ril  attend  to  you,  but  you're  a rum  customer  to  attend 
to.  Dose  your  chimbley  want  a physic? 

M. — Be  careful  what  you  say,  sir — say  nothing,  but  answer  my 
questions.  Hold  your  tongue  till  I ask  one? 

(G.  C.  is  silent  and  holds  his  tongue.) 

M. — Do  you  hear — do  you  hear — speak,  sir — or  I shall  charge 
you  with  contempt  of  court. 

C. — Yes,  I hear.  You  told  me  to  hold  my  tongue  till  you  asked 
a question. 

M. — You  are  a very  aggravating  witness.  The  principal  part 
of  your  evidence  consists  in  boasting  of  your  wife. 

C. — Well,  it's  through  these  people  (Points  to  Box)  that  I got  her, 
so  in  praising  her — I'm  praising  'em,  ain't  I? 

. — Mr  Cleanweep,  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions. 

— Very  well,  sir,  proceed.  And,  if  I can’t  answer  them  I will 
call  my  wife — she  can  answer  you,  bet  your  bottom  dollar. 

. — I have  heard  enough  of  your  wife. 

— I dare  say  you  have  heard  enough  from  your  own  wife, 
too,  eh? 

. (Embarrassed) — I never  did Attend  to  me,  sir.  You 

set  yourvself  up  as  a man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  drink? 

— Certainly  I does — why,  when  my  wife 

— Your  wife  is  not  evidence,  man? 

— Well,  she  is  quite  as  good  as  any  I can  give. 

. — Silence.  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  heard 
that  this  man  said — he  had  nothing  to  do  with  drink.  Now 
I shall  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a lying  hypocrite  and  an 
imposter.  (To  G.  C.)  Now,  sir,  were  you  seen  one  day 
walking  arm  and  arm  with  a besotted  drunkard — too  drunk 
to  walk? 

C. — Yes,  sir,  likely  I was. 

. — -Very  well,  then.  I mean  by  keeping  Company  with  a 
drunkard,  with  drunken  men,  you  have  to  do  with  drink? 

C. — Laws  a mercy,  do  you?  Really? 

. — Yes.  What  can  you  say  for  yourself? 

C.— Enough,  sir,  to  Muddle  you. 

. — No  impudence — what  can  you  say  for  yourself? 

C. — I was  going  home  one  night  and  I saw  a man  lying  in  the 
gutter,  sir — dead  drunk.  I rolled  him  over,  sir — and, 
behold,  it  was  Peter  Muddle,  K.C.,  your  eldest  son.  He 
said  he  #as  home  on  a visit  to  see  his  dad,  and  dad  always 
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kept  it  in  the  cellar,  and  he  took  a little  too  much  of  your 
blessing  called  drink — and  became  helpless.  He  had  been 
robbed  of  his  money  and  senses  through  the  blessing  of 
strong  drink.  He  told  me  he  had  often  abused  his  wife  when 
drunk  and  acted  in  a strange  way.  And,  sir,  as  he  was  your 
son,  for  once  I lost  my  self-respect  and  came  down  in  the 
gutter  to  help  him  up.  I took  him  over  and  introduced 
him  to  these  people  you  are  prosecuting,  and  I want  to  tell 
you,  sir,  to-day  your  son,  Peter  Muddle,  K.C.,  has  joined 
the  Teetotal  Club — what  do  you  think  of  that? 

M. — That's  not  evidence — I can't  understand  you  at  all.  You 
may  go. 

Third  Witness  for  Defence. 

SADIE  SQUEALER: 

Sir  J. — -Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoners,  Miss  Squealer? 

S. — Yes,  they  have  been  my  friends  for  years. 

Sir  J. — I believe  you  are  not  their  only  friends? 

S. — No,  sir.  They  are  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  all  our 
homes. 

Sir  J. — Have  they  ever  conferred  any  special  benefit  upon  you? 

S. — Yes,  they  saved  me  from  marrying  a worthless  drunkard  who 
tried  to  win  my  heart. 

Sir  J. — How  did  they  do  this? 

S. — By  persuading  me  that  making  love  to  a man  who  drank  was 
like  playing  with  fire. 

Sir  J. — What  became  of  the  man  you  speak  of? 

S. — He  married  the  hotelkeeper's  daughter  and  she  is  getting 
daily  nearer  her  grave  through  the  cruelty  practised  and  the 
beatings  she  gets  from  a drunken  husband. 

Sir  J. — Can  you  mention  any  other  instance  of  goodjnfluence  on 
behalf  of  my  clients? 

S. — Yes,  sir;  I had  a brother,  you  know,  that  used  to  frequent 
the  bar  room  and  come  home  drunk,  and  use  awful  language 
and  see  snakes  and  everything.  He  was  about  to  break 
my  mother's  heart  when  he  reformed. 

Sir  J. — How  did  his  reformation  take  place? 

S. — Well,  sir,  it  began  when  your  clients,  through  their  influence, 
closed  up  the  bars  of  our  County.  %The  temptation  was 
removed.  ^ He  found  other  company,  spent  his  evenings 
differently  and  finally  became  a total  abstainer,  and  is  now 
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in  a fine  business  for  himself. 

Sir  J. — Thank  you,  Miss  Squealer.  I have  no  doubt  your 
evidence  will  have  weight  with  the  Jury. 

Muddle — I have  nothing  to  say  to  this  witness. 

Fourth  Witness  for  the  Defence. 

JIM  CLEARHEAD: 

Sir  J. — What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Clearhead? 

C. — I am  a railwa}^  man,  sir. 

Sir  J. — You  know  the  prisoners? 

C. — Yes.  Indeed  I do. 

Sir  J. — What  do  you  know  of  their  characters? 

C. — Very  much  that  is  good,  and  nothing  bad. 

Sir  J. — Have  you  at  any  time  v/itnessed  any  crime  emanating 
from  them  or  their  teachings? 

C. — Never,  in  all  mty  life,  sir? 

Sir  J. — 'And  have  you  witnessed  many  good  deeds  done  by  them? 

C. — I have,  indeed,  sir.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  them  I should  not 
have  been  alive  at  this  moment. 

Sir  J. — They  once  saved  your  life,  then? 

C. — Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Sir  J. — Tell  us  in  what  way? 

C. — I will  willingly  do  that — I used  to  get  full  until  Miss  W.  C. 
T.  U.  induced  me  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  then  to  further 
help  me  keep  it,  they  influenced  the  people  of  Huron  County 
not  to  sell  it.  Well,  at  Christmas,  I was  visiting  in  London. 
My  friend  wanted  me  to  go  in  and  have  a drink.  I said  no. 
He  went  alone,  got  full  and  on  the  way  hoHie  he  fell  on  the 
railway  track  hnd  was  run  over  by  a train.  If  I had  gone 
with  him,  we  both  would  have  been  killed. 

Sir  J. — Can  you  mention  any  other  good  deed  done  by  the 
defendants? 

C. — I could  mention  many — I can  say  of  a truth  they  have  saved 
the  lives  of  many  who  travel  in  trains. 

Sir  J. — Can  you  mention  one  instance? 

C. — Yes,  sir. 

Sir  J. — Please  do. 

C. — One  day  some  time  ago  when  I v/as  sick  and  ofT  duty  for  a 
few  days,  I went  over  to  Perth  Count}^ — Listowel—  to  visit. 
One  night  about  twelve  I went  to  the  station  to  see  the 
operator  and  found  him  asleep  v/ith  a bottle  of  whiskey  by 
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his  side.  I woke  him  three  minutes  before  he  was  to  have 
switched  a train.  He  ran  out  and  I helped  him  pull  the 
switch  and  the  express  thundered  through.  Two  minutes 
longer  and  a collision  would  have  resulted  in  the  taking  off 
of  many  lives. 

Sir  J. — Undoubtedly.  But  I suppose  that  was  an  exceptional 
case? 

C. — Yes,  sir,  it  was — because  the  G.  T.  R.  always  bounce  a man 
when  they  find  him  to  be  a boozer,  and  my  friend  has  not 
yet  been  found  out. 

Sir  J. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Clearhead.  You  may  go. 

Cross-examined  by  MUDDLE: 

M. — In  one  part  of  your  evidence  5^011  said  you  owed  your  life 
to  these  prisoners,  did  you  not? 

C. — Yes,  sir;  I certainly  did,  and  I repeat  it. 

M. — Indeed.  We  shall  see  if  you  repeat  it  when  I ask  you  a ques- 
tion— which  is  this:  Don’t  you  think  while  in  London  you 
could  have  gone  to  the  hotel  with  your  friend,  taken  a drink 
and  gone  home  together  and  saved  his  life? 

C. — No,  sir. 

M. — Why  not? 

C. — Because  I tried  that  too  often — one  drink  with  me  meant 
two,  two  meant  three,  and  I never  quit — till  I had  a jag  on. 

M. — But  you  might  not  have  got  quite  so  drunk  as  your  chum? 

C. — Well,  when  we  used  to  go  together — he  generally  quit  when 
three  sheets  in  the  wind,  but  me — no,  sir,  never  till  I was 
dead  drunk.  Like  you  get,  sometimes. 

M. — Sir,  I want  none  of  your  impudence,  or  I shall  be  forced  to 
have  you  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 

C. — But  you  are  not  the  Court,  sir — you’re  only  a drunken 
lawyer. 

Judge — That  will  do,  Gentlemen.  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
proceed  with  your  evidence. 

M. — You  said  in  another  part  of  the  evidence,  these  prisoners 
prevented  a collision.  How  do  you  figure  that  out? 

C. — A question  in  mathematics — they  made  me  sober — they 
made  the  hotels  in  Huron  give  me  a chance  to  keep  sober, 
and  I woke  the  man  up  who  was  drunk  because  I Was  sober, 
and  surely  these  Temperance  Cranks  had  something;  to  do 
with  that — didn’t  they? 
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M. — Could  you  not  have  done  the  same  thing  had  you  not  been  a 
Teetotaller? 

C. — I might  have.  But  before,  I spent  all  my  spare  time  in  the 
hotel,  and  then  the  night  I woke  my  friend  up  I was  on  a 
mission  of  Temperance,  for  I had  gone  to  ask  him  to  sign 
the  pledge  and  be  a Teetotaller. 

M. — -You're  a very  uncertain  witness.  You  ma^^  go. 

Fifth  Witness  for  the  Defence. 

BOB  FITZSIMMONS— Sailor: 

Sir  J. — You  are  a sailor,  I believe? 

F. — Yes,  your  Honor.  You're  quite  right. 

Sir  J. — Do  you  know  the  prisoners? 

F. — Oh,  yes,  sir.  I know  all  the  Temperance  men  and  women  of 
Huron  County. 

Sir  J. — How  long  have  you  known  them? 

F. — All  my  life,  your  Honor.  We  were  brought  up  together,  in 
the  Town  of  Goderich, 

Sir  J. — Have  you  always  found  them  good  friends  to  you? 

F. — Aye,  aye,  your  Honor,  they  are  the  best  friends  any  man 
can  have. 

Sir  J. — Have  they  ever  been  on  board  your  ship? 

F. — Oh,  yes,  sir.  They  have  often  saved  my  ship  and  many  a 
ship  from  a wreck  and  the  sailors  from  a watery  grave. 
When  the  storm  has  been  raging,  the  wind  howling,  the 
thunder  shaking  the  sky,  the  lightning  flashing  its  fiercest 
and  the  sailors  well-nigh  dead  with  fatigue,  many  of  them 
have  been  sorely  tempted  to  seize  the  spirits  on  board  to 
drown  their  Troubles  in  drink — but  I have  read  to  them 
the  “Pioneer"  and  the  “White  Ribbon  Tidings,"  and  these 
have  cried  in  their  ears:  “Courage,  my  lads,  courage.  If 
you  drink  at  such  a time  as  this,  3^ou  will  lose  your  lives 
and  the  ship  too  will  be  lost."  They  have  taken  this  advice 
on  our  ship  at  least  and  found  it  to  be  good  and  wholesome, 
and  have  thanked  our  Temperance  leaders  for  it. 

Sir  J. — Then  you  can  trul}^  testify  to  the  good  character  of  my 
clients? 

F. — Ay,  that  I can  sir.  They  work  for  other  ships  as  well  as 
mine. 

Sir  J. — Can  you  name  any  other  ships  that  have  been  benefltted? 

F. — Well,  your  Honor,  they  give  ambition  to  apprenticeship,  a 
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steady  hand  for  penmanship,  a clear  head  for  authorship  > 
strength  to  bear  hardship,  and  any  of  these  Temperance 
Cranks,  so  called,  would  be  fine  people  to  take  into  partner- 
ship. 

Sir  J. — I quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons.  Can  you  name 
any  advantage  to  sailors  who  follow  the  advice  of  my  clients 
besides  those  named? 

F. — Oh,  yes,  sir.  A sailor  who  is  a total  abstainer  can  get  a 
berth  easier  than  a drinker,  and  he  can  always  keep  it  be- 
cause when  we  are  in  port  and  allowed  a night's  leave  on 
shore,  a Teetotaller  never  comes  back  three  sheets  in  the 
wind  or  dead  drunk. 

Sir  J. — Can  you  name  any  other  advantage? 

F. — Aye,  sir — the  biggest  of  all.  When  the  season  is  over,  the 
Teetotaller  returns  home  with  his  pocket  full  of  chink,  and 
what  the  hotelkeeper  may  think  he  is  cheated  out  of  goes  to 
the  sailor's  wife  and  family  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy. 

Sir  J. — You  have  proved  that  temperance  principles  are  as  good 
on  sea  as  on  land,  have  you? 

F. — Ay,  your  Honor,  and  I could  bring  many  others  who  would 
say  the  same.  In  storm  and  calm,  sunshine  and  rain,  snow 
or  hail,  in  all  weathers,  in  all  climes,  in  situations  of  danger 
and  safety,  commend  me  to  Miss  W.  C.  T.  TJ.  and  the  rest 
of  the  crowd. 

Sir  J. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  for  your  evidence. 

Cross-examined  by  MR.  MUDDLE: 

Muddle — Now,  sir,  we  .shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  the 
questions  that  I shall  put  to  you. 

F. — There's  no  doubt  about  that,  sir. 

Muddle — I think  you  said  you  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
prisoners. 

F. — You  need  not  think  so.  You  may  be  sure  of  it. 

M. — And  by  saying  so,  I presume  you  mean  that  you  have 
never  taken  any  good  drink  to  make  you  strong. 

F. — Just  so,  sir. 

M. — Young  man,  you  have  my  pity,  you  look  very  poorly,  you 
have  no  healthy  color. 

F. — No,  but  I can  tell  you  the  reason  of  that,  sir. 

M. — Indeed,  then  do  so? 
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F. — Well,  you  see  you  have  had  more  than  your  share,  so  that 
there  was  very  little  left  for  me. 

Muddle — What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

F. — Well,  begging  your  Honor's  pardon,  I mean  that  you’ve  got 
some  color  on  the  end  of  your  nose,  and  I haven’t,  but  I 
don’t  want  a red  nose.  I’m  better  without  it. 

M.  (Enraged) — Good  gracious,  why  I — er — er- — Well,  I never 
did — why — do  you  know  what  you’re  here  for,  sir? 

F. — Yes.  In  the  first  place.  I’m  here  to  say  all  I can  in  favor 
of  the  prisoners;  and  in  the  second  place,  I’m  here  to  stand 
you  on  your  beam  ends. 

M.— What? 

F. — Well,  to  put  you  in  a fog. 

M. — ^Fog? 

F. — Yes,  fog;  that’s  not  a very  strange  thing  in  a Court  of 
Justice,  is  it? 

M. — If  you  don’t — but,  look  you  here — do  you  know  why  I am 
here? 

F.— Certainly  I do — you  are  here  because  you  are  the  only 
lawyer  they  could  find,  who  would  undertake  to  prosecute 
such  people  as  these  are.  (Points  to  Prisoner’s  Box.) 

M. — (In  a Rage)  Why — you — you~thickheaded  rascally 
scamp — I — 

F. — This  isn’t  by  any  means  a Civil  Court.  Is  it? 

Sir  J.  (Rises) — My  Lord,  I object  to  any  witness  being  abused. 

Judge — My  learned  brother,  Muddle,  will  kindly  keep  a little 
cooler. 

F. — ^I  think,  your  Honor,  he  wants  the  cooler. 

M. — Mr.  Fitzsimmons — ^don’t  prevaricate  any  more,  but  answer 
my  questions,  as  an  intelligent  sailor  should.  I am  sure 
you  are  intelligent — you  look  it.  Don’t  you  think  you  have 
spoken  of  the  prisoners  in  a way  not  consistent  with  their 
characters. 

F. — Yes;  I think  I have. 

M. — Ah,  I knew  you  were  intelligent;  on  second  thoughts,  you 
think  you  have  given  them  too  much  praise? 

F. — No — not  that  way.  I don’t  think  I haye  given  them 
enough. 

M. — You  are  the  most  troublesome  witness  that  has  been  put 
in  the  box? 

F. — I wasn’t  put  in  the  box.  Pm  not  drunk — I walked  into  the 
box. 
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M. — Silence,  sir!  Do  you  ever  recommend  the  prisoners  to 
your  shipmates? 

F. — Oh,  yes,  I often  make  a compass  of  myself  and  try  to  steer 
them  into  Temperance  port. 

M. — What!  You  call  yourself  a compass? 

F. — Yes,  sir;  and  in  putting  me  here,  you’ve  boxed  the  compass. 

M. — Now,  I am  about  to  ask  you  a question.  And  be  very 
careful  how  you  answer  it.  What  proof  can  you  bring  to 
satisfy  the  Jury  that  the  prisoners  have  been  good  to 
sailors? 

F. — I can  bring  one  hundred  sailors  from  Goderich,  if  you  pay 
the  car  fare. 

M. — I doubt  it  very  much? 

F. — Very  well — I will  bring  them  to  your  house  to-morrow  night, 
and  ask  the  J ury  to  see  you  pay  their  car  fare — and  you  will 
no  longer  have  doubts. 

M. — What!  Bring  them  to  my  house!  Certainly  not — not  on 

your  life.  No,  I don’t — indeed — but — I never You 

may  retire.  I never  did  think  much  of  sailors. 

Sixth  Witness  for  the  Defence. 

HEZEKIAH  KNOWALL— Merchant: 

Sir  J. — What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Knowall? 

K.  — I am  a general  merchant. 

Sir  J. — Do  you  know  the  prisoners  at  the  bar? 

K. — Not  personally — I know  of  them. 

Sir  J. — What  do  you  know  about  them? 

K. — Well,  they  have  wonderfully  helped  the  business  of  our 
Town  of . 

Sir  J. — In  what  way? 

K. — Through  their  influence  the  bar  rooms  were  closed,  and 
when  men  stopped  buying  whiskey,  they  had  more  money 
to  spend  in  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods  and  groceries.  There 
are  one  hundred  families  in  our  town  that  once  had  no  mone}^ 
to  spend.  To-day  they  are  my  best  customers. 

Sir  J. — Do  you  notice  any  other  improvement  from  a business 
standpoint — since  the  prisoners  stirred  up  your  town? 

K. — Yes,  sir.  We  don’t  have  so  many  bad  debts  now  and  larger 
cash  sales. 

Sir  J. — Were  you  always  favorable  to  the  prisoners? 

K. — Oh,  no,  sir;  not  always.  I thought  they  were  meddlesome 
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men  and  women  at  first  and  looked  for  a ruination  of 
business. 

Sir  J.— And  you  have  found  it  the  very  opposite,  have  you? 

K. — Yes,  sir;  the  very  opposite,  indeed^all  for  the  betterment 
of  trade. 

Sir  J.— Thank  you,  Mr.  Knowall.  Your  evidence  is  satis- 
factory. 

Cross-examined  by  MR.  MUDDLE: 

Muddle — You  said  your  business  was  better,  did  you? 

K. — Yes,  sir,  decidedly  so. 

M. — Do  you  think  the  hotelkeeper’s  business  has  not  fallen 
away? 

K. — His  bar  trade  certainly  has. 

M. — Then  you  mean  to  come  here  and  tell  this  Court  that  you 
are  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  because  they  ruined  his  business 
and  built  up  yours? 

K. — Well — yes — but  his  business  brought  ruin  and  shame  to 
hundreds  of  homes — mine  brings  joy  and  health.  I gi3^e 
value  for  every  $1.00  spent.  He  gives  a dethroned  manhood 
and  blackened  character. 

M. — You  are  a very  poor  witness  indeed.  Til  not  continue. 

SIR  J.  STRAIGHTPATH-^Counsel  for  Defence,  arises  and 
addresses  the  Jury: 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

The  witnesses  that  I have  brought  forward  have  endeavored 
to  prove  to  you  the  innocence  of  my  clients.  In  closing  the 
defence,  there  are  many  other  persons  of  all  professions  and 
trades,  who  are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  my  clients;  but  I think  you  have  heard  sufficient  to  convince 
you  of  their  innocence  and  goodness.  In  opening  the  case,  my 
learned  friend,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  alluded  to  the 
youth  of  the  prisoners.  Well  they  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
will  all  outlive  the  drink  traffic,  which  is  old,  infirm  and  crippled. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  defence,  there  has  been  no  unreasonable  statements 
made — I leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  evidence  produced  by  the  prosecution.  To  me  it  smelled 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  came  from  witnesses  that  are  as  guilty 
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of  crime  as  the  prisoners  are  innocent.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
witnesses  were  relatives  of  His  Satanic  Majesty. 

I trust  that  your  conscience  will  prompt  you  to  find  a verdict 
of  “Not  Guilty”. 

I trust,  further,  that  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  liken  our 
Temperance  leaders  and  forces  to  a great  steam  roller,  that  will 
pass  over  Ontario  and  make  the  way  of  life  smoother  and  easier 
to  travel  and  blot  out  the  last  thoroughfare  of  the  drink  traffic. 
Then  Temperance  will  shine  like  a star  and  every  one  will  say: 

Bright  Star  of  Temperance — shine  all  around. 

Shine  on  our  British  soil — shine  on  Canadian  ground. 
Shine  on  rich,  shine  on  poor. 

Bright  Star  of  Temperance,  shine  more  and  more. 

MR.  MUDDLE — Counsel  for  Prosecution: 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

I trust  you  will  not  allow  your  minds  to  be  biased  by  poetry 
and  doubtful  sentiments.  You  have  heard  what  damage  the 
prisoners  have  done  to  various  respectable  witnesses.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  have  answered  questions  put  to  them  in  a peculiar 
manner,  but  no  doubt,  you  will  have  noticed  it  was  nervousness. 

My  learned  friend  told  you  there  were  many  other  persons 
willing  to  come  forward,  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

Well,  I can  say  the  same  (confusedly),  No — no!  Of  course 
I don’t  mean  that — I mean  there  are  plenty  read}^  and  willing  to 
speak  against  them.  I shall  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time, 
but  will  at  once  resume  my  seat,  feeling  assured,  that  such  a 
Jury,  in  fact  I may  say  without  exaggeration,  an  exceptional 
Jury,  can  find  but  one  verdict,  which  is  GUILTY. 

The  Judge’s  Charge  to  The  jury. 

I have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  case — the  charge 
being  a rather  exceptional  one — and  doubtless  you  have  done  the 
same.  I think  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Province, 
that  such  a charge  was  brought  to  trial.  Because  of  this,  the 
eyes  of  other  Counties,  yea,  of  other  Provinces,  are  turned 
towards  this  Court.  And,  whatever  may  be  your  verdict. 
History  will  be  written  this  day.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion made  some  very  contradictory  statements,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  done  better  had  they  stayed  at  home,  as  their  evi- 
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dence  was  clearly  favorable  to  the  defence.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  influence  of  the  prisoners  has  been  the  means  of  doing 
harm  to  the  hotel k:eepers’  trade,  and  witnesses  have  been  brought 
to  prove  that  this  influence  was  unlawfully  exerciesd — I leave 
you  to  judge  of  the  value  of  that  evidence.  I charge  you,  how- 
ever, to  consider  whether  the  trade  said  to  have  been  hurt,  was 
a blessing  or  a curse  to  the  community  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  witnesses  have  stated  that  the  influence  of  all  the  prisoners 
has  been  for  their  good  and  the  good  of  all  in  the  community. 
The  prisoners  have  saved  many  persons  from  ruin,  crime  and 
evil  doing.  Indeed,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fair,  honest,  and  straightforward  way  in  which 
they  have  given  their  evidence. 

They  have  found  temperance  principles  and  leaders  good, 
and  they  have  come  here  at  a personal  loss  of  time  to  testify, 
because  they  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  done  for  them. 
And,  when  under  cross-examination,  none  of  them  appeared  in 
the  slightest  way  embarrassed,  or  as  my  learned  brother,  the 
prosecuting  counsel  said  of  his  witnesses,  “nervous’'.  They 
answered  all  the  questions  put  to  them  in  a prompt,  able  and 
intelligent  manner — at  many  times  embarrassing  the  counsel 
himself  until  his  anger  was  kindled  not  a little.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  you  will  now  consider  the  verdict,  remembering  that 
you  have  the  future  prospect  of  these  young  people  in  your  hands. 

I trust  you  will  give  your  verdict  according  to  the  evidence, 
and  in  strict  obedience  to  the  prompting  of  your  conscience. 

(The  Jury  may,  without  leaving  their  places,  engage  in  a 
little  conversation,  or  retire  as  they  .see  fit — after  which  the 
Foreman  makes  a sign  to  the  Clerk,  who  rises.) 

Clerk — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  have  you  considered  your 
verdict? 

Foreman — We  have. 

Clerk — Do  you  find  the  prisoners  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Foreman  (Any  Written  Verdict  suitable  to  Locality  may  be 
rendered — or  simply) : — Not  Guilty. 

Judge  (Addressing  the  Prisoners) — John  Scott  Act,  Samuel 
Reduction,  Earl  Huron  Temperance  Alliance,  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Option  and  Miss  Henrietta  W.  C.  T.  U. 

You  have  been  fairly  and  conscientiously  tried  by  a 
jury  of  your  peers,  and  found  “Not  Guilty”  of  the  charge 
in  the  indictment.  I congratulate  3mu  with  all  my  heart, 
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and  sincerely  wish  you  every  success  in  your  noble  under- 
taking to  drive  the  bar  room  out  of  our  Province. 

You  will  leave  this  Court  without  a single  blemish  on 
your  characters,  and  I trust  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
entire  community. 

You  are  now  honorably  discharged. 

This  Court  is  now  adjourned. 


The  Writer  of  this  Mock  Trial  is  indebted  to  a little  book  printed 
in  England  by  C.  D.  Hickman  and  W.  Darhyshire. 

We  trust  it  may  help  Temperance  Sentiment  among  our 
Young  People,  and  that  many  Societies  will  present  it. 
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